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by  Otto  Schneid 

foUowlng  state^nt,  a..<l  their  «,U^tlon3.  o»  observation 

desired  to  -how  one  of  the  ~1«  r«h1^  of  international  civiUzation 
^  ^aihle  «^  to  ita  solutW.  will  «>t  ^  into  detail,.  h„t  will  be  confined 
to  an  intr«iuctio«  Int.  a  reality  whioh  i.  well  V^.  but  err^ously  considered 

both  harmlcsa  and  necessary. 

jn  the  le^«is  reflected  In  infrnntional  literature  from  the  earliest  ti»e. 
until  i^sent  days,  youth  is  described  «  the  HaPrle«^t^ge^^hu^n  Ufe.  T^t 
illusion  seems  to  stem  'ro»  older  |«oplB  from  vie^inty^objectively 
preferable  in  several  respects,  ai^ared  alvmys  ,«.ch  better  than  their  yresent 
difficulties.  TYKiay,  hoover,  that  ancient  belief  is  not  i»erely  doubtl^.1,  but  a  long 
series  of  facts,  of  ^ich  the  juvenile  dellnqtienqy  is  but  mie,  althour^h  the  most 
drastic,  PTov^  It  to  be  definitely  untrue,  '/e,  today,  hav^  attained  the  deplorable 
privilege  of  posse.sinjr  the  obvious  maxiimir.  of  unharry  you«e  People.  Statistical 
research  of  tragedies,  such  as  tmirder  and  suicide  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  ob^rr^tion  of  numberless,  empty  looVing  younj^ters  who  escape  ar^y  education 
and  luwip  int^  a  i^a.ln^less  life  an<i  from  there  to  crime  and  self  destruction, 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rresent  educational  syatem  is  v^ongr:  the 
very  syatea  itself,  and  not  some  of  its  <?etails  and  aspects. 

Jn  the  llF^ht  of  our  personal  experience,  as  mil  as  of  that  of  mankind, 
any  kind  of  opnression  or  th  liVe  aprears  to  be  the  root  of  this  great  evil. 
Facte  taiowi  to  every  historian  seem  indeei  to  confirm  it,  «hile  no  instance  of 
favorable  results  of  any  oprression  can  be  found.  Oppression,  ho^rover,  seew 
to  play  a  winor  role  in  the  tragedy  of  our  young  generation.  It  is  not  at  its 
iwrst  today  and  could  more  easily  be  minimised  than  main  evil  Tihich  is  tension. 
At  all  types  of  schools,  the  eroding  youth  is  kept  in  states  of  increasing  and  te< 


decreasing,  but  never  ending,  tenseness.  The  student  continually  faces  series 
of  examinations  throughout  all  his  studies,  until  these  difficulties  give  w 
to  the  new  difficulties  involved  in  professionally  applying  the  knowledge  he  has 
ii<^4  acquired.  In  many  cases,  the  preparations  are  tortures,  i.e.  prevailingly 
psychological  ones;  but  Wie  cruel  overstrain  and  its  immediate  outcomes,  such  as 
neglecting  elementary  needs  or  use  of  harmful  means  for  fighting  drowsiness, 
involve  also  physical  damages.  The  question  of  success  or  failure  may  soTPetlines 
include  the  lot  of  the  family  as  well.  In  airy  case,  the  social  p*kition  of  the 
student,  his  recognition  by  teachers,  fellow  students,  parents  and  all  organized 
or  not  organized  groups  with  which  he  is  connected,  are  always  at  state.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  most  of  the  examinees  are  at  the  deciding  hour  far  fi-om  a  healthily 
balanced  state  that  would  reflect  their  real  ability  and  knowledge.  Thus,  modem 
testing  that  was  introduced  for  highest  exactitude,  leads  itself  ad  absurdum. 
Fljrthermore,  the  still  increasing  mechanization  of  the  already  machine-like  ways 
of  examining,  brings  unavoidably  about  a  completely  inhuman  procedure  on  which 
even  the  personal  opinion  of  the  examiner  has  little  bearing. 

Thus  an  anonjnnous  power,  sensitive  but  not  intelligent,  precise  but  not  aware  of 
its  failures,  established  a  totalitarian  authority  over  students  and  teachers 
as  well  as  over  organizers  and  leaders  of  education.  That  mechanical  power  is 
impersonal  and  therefore  in  itself  irresponsible. 

This  irresponsibility  spreads  like  a  contagious  disease.  For  disastrous 
outcomes  of  the  ruling  system  of  permanent  tensions  desperate  struggle,  defeat 
and  breakdown,  i3)ody  takes  any  responsibility,  neither  a  teacher  nor  any  of  his  4ii4i\ 
superiors?  and  nobody  can  blame  them,  for  it  is  the  system  that  enslaves  them,  too. 
So  a  pattern  of  rejecting  responsibility  ranges  today  ffom  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
level  of  the  insti+u^ ions  of  education,  undermining  the  moral  efforts  of  the 
teacher  and  the  belief  of  the  student. 

The  question  where  that  necessarily  leads  is  clearly  enough  answered  by  the 
reality  mentioned  before.  The  rapidly  growing  population  of  our  planet,  and  therefore 
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the  g;rowlng  requirements,  the  ??ro^g  demnd  and  the  proofing  competition  in  all 
professional  fields,  accelerate  the  process  and  Tvill  predictably  bring  about  an 
emergenqy  that  would  complicate  any  solution,  if  not  defeat  ar^r  hope. 

Before  considering  suitable  and  possible  ways  for  a  thorou?;h  improvement, 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  aims,  or  the  aim,  of  all  education  should  be 
re-considered.  An  attempt  to  bridp;e  controversies  of  thinkers  of  many  f^enerations, 
Tirould  result  in  the  following  extremely  simplified  definition  of  the  program: 
Healthy  individuals!  in  a  healthy  society.  W  implication,  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical  health  of  the  individual  is  proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  a  well  functioning 
social  organism.  Health  means  happiness,  for  it  is  both  its  outcome  and  its  con- 
dition. Although  the  essence  of  hapr  iness  is  most  differently  explained,  the 
majority  of  philosophers  agree  in  defining  it  as  the  very  goal  of  existence. 
So  what  is  worthier  of  all  our  effortdthan  existence  and  its  goal  ? 


The  first  etape  on  the  way  to  an  ideal  solution  has,  as  always,  to  be  the 
realization  of  a  program  full  of  relativities.  Nevertheless,  relativity  is  not 
necessarily  vagueness;  that  first  etape  program  could  therefore  be  defined  by 
the  following  seven  suggested  points  t 

1,  The  number  of  examinations  in  one  subject  should  at  no  school  exceed 
four  yearly.  On  one  day,  no  student  should  be  examined  twice.  The  total  number  of 
examinations  should  not  exceed  twelve  yearly. 

2,  All  mechanical  or  merely  mathematically  conducted  tests  should  be 
abolished  or  minimized.  Human  methods  of  examining  should  be  re-introduced. 
Reasons  for  failures  should  be  psychologically  investigated,  and  chances  for 
amending  results  should  be  granted. 

3,  The  authority  of  teachers  and  principals  should  be  reduced  to  its  most 
necessary  degree.  Relations  of  mutual  understanding  in  a  friendly  atmosphere  should 
be  established.  For  development  and  maintenance  of  such  relations,  the  principal 
of  each  schoojh  would  be  personally  responsible . 

U.  Ftestalozzi,  Forczak  and  other  great  educators  should  no  longer  be  vague 
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legends  and  the  real  application  of  their  teachings  should  no  longer  be 
prohibited.  In  the  education  of  educators,  they  should  be  lining  patterns. 

5.  The  student  should  be  induced  to  consider  his  school  not  merely  a  means  for 
obtaining  professional  qualifications,  but  to  like  it  in  itself,  as  a  second  home 
where  his  personality  is  being  developped,  where  his  understanding  is  permanently 
enlarged  and  deepened,  and  ifhere  he  himself  finds  understanding. 

6.  Any  symptoms  of  hostility  between  students  and  teachers  as  well  as 
between  single  students  or  j^oups  of  students,  should  be  investigated  by  a 
psychologist,  and  the  principal  should  take  the  initlAtive  for  re-developping 
good  and  sincere  relations, 

7.  Ita  cases  of  violation  of  this  spirit,  disciplinary  councils  in  which 
teachers  and  students  would  be  equally  represented  would  act. 

As  observers  of  old  and  recent  history,  we  know  only  too  well  that  no  aim 
of  particular  importance  has  ever  be  reached  easily.  Curs,  too,  requires  drastic 
measures.  It  is  well  understandable  that  most  educators  are  rather  inclined  to 
develop  established  programs,  not  to  abolish  things  nor  to  revolutionize, 
mstory  itself,  however,  shows  tendencies  of  both  conservation  and  innovation 
and  times  that  fit  and  justify  each  of  them,  l^en  we  overcome  emotional 
Influences  which  affect  our  decisions,  we  arrive  at  a  purely  logical  judgment, 
which  leads  us  in  any  dilemma  to  choose  the  better  alternative. 

Against  such  reformed  schools  that  would  guarantee  a  life  of  young  people 
almost  fl'ee  of  tension  and  its  poisoning  consequences,  various  arguments  can  and 
will  be  voiced.  Let  us  refer  to  two  that  can  easily  be  foreseen.  One  of  them  is 
the  danger  that  more  freedom  could  bring  about  disorder  or  even  anarchy,  and  the 
other  is  that  there  could  be  a  remarkable  decline  of  knowledge. 

Ito  consider  without  prejudice  the  first  of  the  two  worries,  we  should  be 
aware  that  we  apply  only  a  small  selection  of  our  knowledge  based  on  our  immense 
Individual  and  collective  experience.  Some  categories  of  our  experiences  we  apjDly 


reluctantly  or  not  at  all,  because  they  evoke  in  ns  psychological  reactions 
that  ranfw  from  disbelief  (  as^lf  sense-perceptions  would  have  to  be  confirmed 
by  beliefs)  to  acceptance  as  facts  follorrod  by  practical  rejection  and  exclusion 
from  conclusions  and  applications.  VVhere  it  not  for  that  psychological  censorship 
in  ma.w  inconvenient  cases,  w?  would  draw  a  series  of  beneficial  consequences 
froTO  the  fact  that,  e.g.,  even  a  thief,  when  entrusted  with  keys,  would,  with 
few  exceptions,  use  &ra  honestly  and  feel  obliged  by  our  confidence.    Among  the 
jcrreat  truths  we  use  to  recop^ilze  only  theoret^ically  is  that  of  the  originally  good 
human  nature  oft.en  ST>oiled  by  later  factors.  Are  the  results  of  a  few  full  at^rlic- 
ations  not  encoura ?dng  enoup;h?  How  many  of  the  newspapers  anonymously  sold  to 
anonjhDOUs  buyers  are  bein^  stolen  ?  It  is  evident  that  if  the  number  of  such 
thefts  would  be  remarkable,  such  business  would  have  ceased  long  ago.  Since  the  buye 
is  xragr  seldom  under  any  observation,  his  honesty  can't  be  interpreted  as  fear  of 
punishment,  ^erefore  an  educative  effect  of  confidence  is  undeniable.  vSo  why  should 
tbe  old  idea  of  sradually  introducing  some  self-government  to  students  deter 
modern  educators  ? 

Tbe  other  nij^htmare,  that  of  total  decline  of  knowledge,  even  in  such  fields 
as  enprineerin<y  or  m.edicine,  is  not  any  less  devoid  of  justification.  To  thej^ 
contrary,  it  is  often  obvious  enough  that  knowledjre  acquired  in  terror-like  circum- 
stances, hastily  and  fearfully,  does  not  last.  Pesides  there  being  an  eliminating 
reaction  of  the  overcrowded  memory,  i.e.  some  kind  of  automatic  self-defense  by 
excretion  towards  the  next  heavy  loading,  there  might  be  a  subconscious  or 
semiconscious  act  of  erasing  the  material  unvoluntarily  acquired. 

Humane  and  humanizing  conditions  of  studying  and  taking  examinations 
would  therefore  bring  about  an  implicit  improvement  and  enrichment  of  knowledge 
and  consequently  of  its  permanence  as  well  as  its  individual  and  social  value. 
An  experiment  so  far  never  carried  out  would  probably  show  the  difference  with 
striking  clarity:  TPjcaminations  of  two  groups  should  be  repeated  years  after 
finishing  all  school  work.  'The  first  group  should  consist  of  people  who  studied 
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under  the  still  existing  conditions;  the  second  would  hate  had  the  prirllege  of 
being  taught  and  graduated  as  sugf^sted  here. 

in  all  probability  the  main  difficulty  is  the  bcginningj  the  citizen  who  has 
grown  up  under  a  revised  school  system  would  certainly  recommend  it  and  contribute  to 
its  development.  The  new  system  requires  evolutionary  introduction  and,  first  of  all, 
experimental  research  done  by  teams  of  psychologists  and  educators,  including  those 
who  oppose  this  concept. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distress  of  young  people  and  the  sufferings  they  cause 
to  others,  is  bringing  about  a  state  of  emergency  which  calls  for  effective  first 
aid.  Competent  committees  of  educators,  guided  by  their  ideals,  their  experience 
and  common  sense,  should  take  upon  themselves  this  urgent  and  roost  difficult  task. 


